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been a quadrilateral arcade, with a gallery above, enclosing
a piazza faintly reminiscent of St. Mark's at Venice. A
handsome elaborate clock tower is shown as rising above the
main entrance, and there is also inserted in the picture a
pillar more slender but not less commanding than the sub-
sequent monument on Fish Street Hill, surmounted by a
golden grasshopper. It does not seem certain that this
was ever put up, but there were gigantic golden grasshoppers
on the four angles of the roof. Besides the rooms for exchange
transactions, there were a number of shops, and these do not
appear at first to have found favour, for we learn that, prior
to Elizabeth's formal opening, Gresham was obliged to
bribe such tenants as there were to furnish the unfurnished
apartments with goods, and light them with wax candles,
by the offer of having the use of them without rent for a
period. The ruse was successful, and he was able to obtain
the rents; but even so, the retail trade carried on was of
the cheapest and shoddiest description, and the place be-
came at times a rendezvous for rowdies and idlers, and
persons " known to the police " in modern phrase. It was
in fact a building and a venture in exact keeping with
Gresham's life. It was magnificent with brick, stone, and
marble, but the vaults were damp and useless. In less than
a century it was utterly burnt out, in the Great Fire of
London, Gresham Js statue, not that of any of the accompany-
ing kings and queens of England, remaining undamaged.
Yet equally characteristic of Gresham was the fact that his
main idea was sound, and succeeded. London did inherit
the importance of Antwerp in world trade, above all in
finance, which was more especially Gresham's care, and
about which he knew more than he ever did of handicraft
and manufacture. And to-day, on the site which he and
no one else could have induced the citizens to obtain and
clear and make over to him for the purpose, stands the third
Royal Exchange.
Thus, from his fortieth year on, the life of Thomas
Gresham straightened out and became, apart from domestic
bereavement, happy and successful. There can be no doubt
that he, rather than the cautious Cecils, the magnificent and
erudite Bacon, the brilliant, noble favourites of the Queen
or her daring, piratical sailors, was the central type of his
time. Without his peculiar mixture of cunning and forti-
tude, all the greater men whom Elizabeth seemed to have an
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